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INSIDE  NX 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


November,  2001  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  January  1,  2002 
their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2609  Jeffery  D.  Sandrock,  5580  La  Jolla  Blvd,  #326,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

(World  Coins) 

2610  Howard  Wheeler,  19976  Merribrook  Drive,  Saratoga,  California  95070 

(All  Great  Britain,  Louis  XIII  Medals,  Indian  Coins,  Dutch  & French 
Jetons) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


FRALEY,  Marvin 
FRALEY,  Marvin 
HARRIS,  Paul 


12  coins  of  Turkey  (NVS) 

6 banknotes  of  Turkey  (NVS) 
$10.00  Cash 


NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Bulletin  Fund 


(NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  Donor) 


3|c  jfc  5|< 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  items  are  new  to  the  Library: 
From  the  author 


FB40.B  usJ : 1 999:MPER 
BUSSCHERS,  J. 

The  Mexican  pieces  of  eight  reales  and  their  domination  in  South-east 
Asia.  An  historic  survey  of  more  than  three  centuries  of  a trading 
coin. 

Pub.  1999,  154pp,  illus. 

Librarian  note:  The  pictures  in  this  publication  are  outstanding. 
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From  the  author 


FC55.  JovJ:200 1 :NCG 

JOVEL,  J.  ROBERTO 

Necessity  coinage  of  Guatemala.  Seventeenth  to  nineteenth  centuries. 
Pub.  2001,  117pp,  illus. 

Marvin  Fraley 

PH40.  VDPo:  198 1 :NR 

VAN  DER  POEL,  Dr. 

Het  Nederlandse  Rijwielbelastingmerk  1924-1941 . (Bicycle  tax  plates) 
Pub.  1981,  78pp,  illus. 

JF65.BoxM:  1992:SD 
BOS,  MARGO 

The  Silver  Ducat. 

Pub.  1992,  32pp,  illus. 

JF63.ScAl:  1986:DGD 

SCHEFFERS,  ALBERT  AJ. 

The  Dutch  Gold  Ducat  (1586-1986). 

Pub.  1986,  47pp,  illus. 

KA83.CodH:R975:CCC 

CODRINGTON,  H.  W. 

Ceylon  Coins  and  Currency. 

1975  reprint  of  1924  issue,  283pp,  w/plates. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


" MINIMISSIMI" 

Various  Celtic  tribes  occupied  Britain  for  several  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Roman 
invasions  in  the  first  century  B.C.  Under  Roman  occupation,  the  Romans  essentially 
ran  the  government  and  lives  of  the  existing  Celtic  population.  Even  most  of  the 
coinage  was  imported  from  Rome  or  Gaul.  Four  hundred  years  later,  as  the  Western 
Roman  Empire  decayed  and  Britain  ceased  to  be  a Roman  province,  the  normal 
operations  of  government  were  almost  completely  lost. 

Left  on  their  own,  the  remaining  Celts  and  mixture  of  peoples  brought  in  by  the 
Romans  had  to  resort  to  unofficial  striking  of  coinage  often  from  pieces  of  existing 
Roman  coins.  As  coinage  became  more  and  more  scarce  the  coins  became  smaller 
and  smaller  until  they  reached  the  point  of  being  as  small  as  3 millimeters  in  diameter 
during  the  late  4th  and  early  5th  centuries.  This  is  a third  the  size  of  the  Panama  Pill! 
These  small  Romano-British  coins  are  referred  to  as  "minimissimi"  by  numismatists. 

(Submitted  by  Ross  Schraeder) 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Algeria  Sultani  of  Selim  III  has  hexagram  in  the  legend. 

Bob  Forrest’s  article  "Of  Hexagrams  and  Pentagrams  - I"  (April  2001,  pp. 97-107)  is 
very  thought  provoking. 

It  brought  to  mind  the  gold  coins  which  appeared  in  Algiers  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Selim  III  (1789-1807).  As  we  know  the  Ottoman  sultans  exercised 
little  control  over  their  North  African  villayets.  It  is  a fact  that  around  that  period 
Jews  came  to  live  there  in  considerable  numbers.  The  rich  families  became  influential 
in  the  commerce  of  the  capital  Algiers.  Such  families  as  the  Bakris  and  Bushnaqs 
who  had  connections  with  France  became  well  known  (with  others  from  Leghorn  who 
settled  in  that  city). 

I do  not  know  of  any  Jew  employed  as  the  top  person  in  the  mint  but  as  in  Morocco 
many  were  doing  work  in  the  mint.  I am  therefore  enclosing  an  illustration  of  a 
sultani  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  Selim  with  the  year  date  of  1214  (1799) 
which  is  #690  in  the  Yapi  Kredi  collection. 


(Enlarged  approx.  2- 1/2  times  actual  size)  Sketch  of  legend  in  3rd  row. 

You  will  notice  above  the  word  "sultan"  (third  row)  the  hexagram  has  been  inserted 
above  it.  The  imperial  mint  in  Constantinople  may  not  have  approved  of  the  die  used 
for  these  few  gold  coins  which  are  known  to  have  been  struck  during  two  or  three 
years. 

I strongly  recommend  a fine  book  by  Keith  Critchlow  entitled  Islamic  Patterns , 
particularly  page  155.  Prof.  Nasr  stated,  "that  the  author’s  analysis  of  the  geometric 
patterns  of  Islamic  Art  cannot  but  be  an  aid  to  the  discovery  of  certain  principles 
which  do  not  only  belong  to  Islamic  Art  where  they  are  most  directly  manifested,  but 
also,  being  in  the  nature  of  things,  belong  to  men  of  all  ages  and  climes!"  (Published 
Schocken  Books,  1976.) 
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Another  coin  showing  the  hexagram  more  plainly  is  illustrated  below  as  well  as  an 
enlargement  of  the  3rd  line  showing  the  hexagram.  It  is  of  an  altun  dated  1215  (1800 
AD). 


Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey 


Kiaochou  article  imparts  historical  and  numismatic  point  of  view. 

Although  I am  not  a collector  of  Far  Eastern  material,  I read  with  great  interest  the 
article  by  Mr.  John  E.  Sandrock  "A  Monetary  History  of  the  Former  German  Colony 
of  Kiaochou"  (June,  pp.  149- 168). 

I learned  a great  deal  about  China,  and  the  European  powers’  and  Japan’s  interference 
in  that  country’s  life.  Perhaps  in  part  it  explains  Chinese  behavior  today? 

Thank  you  for  bringing  us  such  an  interesting  article,  both  from  a numismatic,  and 
from  a historical  point  of  view. 


Francis  B.  Bessenyey 
New  York,  New  York 
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THE  DOVE:  FROM  NOAH’S  ARK 

TO  THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  bronze  coin  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1 is  an  issue  of  the  city  of  Apameia  in 
Phrygia  (in  modern  Turkey)  under  Roman  rule.  This  particular  specimen  was  struck 
under  Philip  I (AD  244-249)  but  coins  bearing  the  same  reverse  were  also  issued 
under  other  emperors  from  Septimius  Severus  (AD  193-211)  to  Trebonianus  Gallus 
(AD  251-253)  (1).  It  is  this  reverse  which  concerns  us  here,  for  it  relates  to  the 
legend  of  Noah’s  Ark. 


Fig.  1 


For  the  purposes  of  later  reference  it  is  worth  our  while  to  recap  the  events  of  Genesis 
chapters  6 to  8,  and  more  particularly  the  flood  story. 

God  had  sent  the  flood  as  a punishment  for  a sinful  mankind,  and  Noah’s  Ark  was 
mankind’s  chance  to  "start  afresh",  as  it  were.  When  the  Ark  came  to  rest  "upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat"  (Gen.  8.4)  Noah  sent  forth  first  a raven  (Gen.  8.7)  and  then  a 
dove  (Gen.  8.8)  to  search  for  dry  ground.  The  raven  simply  flew  off  and  waited  for 
the  water  to  dry  up,  but  the  dove,  finding  no  dry  ground,  returned  to  the  Ark.  In 
another  seven  days  Noah  sent  the  dove  out  again,  and  this  time  when  it  returned  there 
was  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak,  indicating  that  dry  ground  was  emerging  at  last.  In 
another  seven  days  Noah  sent  the  dove  out  again,  and  this  time  it  did  not  return. 
Noah  knew  that  the  waters  had  dried  up  and  the  Flood  was  over  (2). 

On  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 the  curious  box-like  structure  on  the  right  labelled  NQE  (= 
Noe  or  Noah),  and  depicted  floating  on  a few  rudimentary  waves,  represents  the  Ark. 
It  is  the  tail-end  of  the  Flood  and  the  waters  are  subsiding,  for  Noah  and  his  wife  are 
depicted  peering  out  of  the  Ark  at  the  dove  returning  with  the  olive  branch  in  its 
beak.  Another  bird  is  depicted  perched  on  the  roof  of  the  Ark,  though  its  significance 
is  not  clear.  (It  seems  unlikely  to  be  the  raven,  for  it  flew  off  without  returning. 
Possibly  it  is  the  dove’s  mate;  possibly  it  is  just  a decorative  representative  of  the 
many  birds  and  beasts  on  board  the  Ark.)  As  for  the  two  figures  standing  on  the  left, 
these  are  thought  to  be  Noah  and  his  wife  again,  this  time  depicted  as  having  left  the 
Ark  for  dry  land,  and  offering  thanks  to  God  for  their  safe  delivery. 
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It  is  not  known  for  certain  why  Noah’s  Ark  features  on  these  Apamean  coins.  The 
British  Museum  Catalogue  and  Sear  both  follow  earlier  commentators  (3)  and  suggest 
that  local  legend  had  the  Ark  coming  to  rest  "on  the  mountain  behind  the  city"  rather 
than  on  "the  mountains  of  Ararat"  (Gen.  8.4),  which  were  much  further  east  in 
Armenia.  As  anyone  familiar  with  the  fickleties  of  local  legends  knows,  such  a 
suggestion  is  entirely  reasonable,  as  is  the  further  suggestion  that  the  representation 
is  based  on  some  now  lost  relief  or  fresco  of  the  Ark  legend  at  Apameia.  But  was 
the  relief/fresco  of  Jewish  or  Christian  origin? 

Now,  there  apparently  was  a sizeable  Jewish  population  at  Apameia  throughout  the 
period  of  issue  of  these  coins,  so  there  is  no  problem  in  that  direction.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  a Jewish  origin  is  unlikely  because  of  the  Jewish  prohibition 
of  "graven  images"  etc.  But  actually  in  places  well  away  from  orthodox  control, 
Jewish  pictorial  art  did  sometimes  flourish,  the  classic  example  being  the  synagogue 
at  Dura-Europos  in  Syria,  which  dates  from  about  AD  250,  and  which  is  a wonderful 
gallery  of  Jewish  pictorial  art  relating  to  the  Old  Testament  (4).  Unfortunately  though 
there  are  paintings  relating  to  many  Old  Testament  events,  I am  not  aware  of  any 
representation  of  Noah’s  Ark  being  tucked  away  there  which  we  might  usefully 
compare  with  the  Ark  of  Fig.  1.  However,  Fig.  2 shows  a much  later  Jewish  Ark 
taken  from  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah  (14th  century),  and  which  is  sufficiently  box-like 
and  of  artificially  small  scale  (5a)  to  render  it  possible  that  Fig.  1 is  of  Jewish 
inspiration  (6),  though  we  must  move  with  some  caution  as  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah 
is,  despite  its  name,  of  Spanish  origin  (5b). 


Fig.  2 

The  other  possibility,  mentioned  above,  is  that  the  coin  of  Fig.  1 denotes  an  early 
Christian  influence.  Though  Christianity  was  not  to  become  an  ‘approved’  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  - and  even  then  was  not 
to  have  things  all  its  own  way  too  readily!  - it  had  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  period 
of  issue  of  these  coins.  In  the  early  third  century  there  were  already  some  360 
churches  in  the  Persian  Empire  (7a)  and  a document  datable  to  the  mid  third  century 
confirms  the  presence  of  Christianity  in  Armenia  (7b).  Indeed,  throughout  Asia 
Minor  there  were  many  pockets  of  Christianity  at  this  time,  particularly  in  Phrygia 
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(8a),  but  it  was  Christianity  in  a world  in  which  paganism  was  still  rife  - as  indeed 
is  reflected  in  the  coinage  of  Apameia  itself,  where  coin-types  of  Athene,  Zeus, 
Apollo  and  other  pagan  gods  were  issued  alongside  the  Noachian  ones,  from  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus,  through  to  that  of  Gallienus  (AD  253-268).  Pockets  of 
Christianity  there  might  be,  but  the  oracles  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Didyma  and  Claros 
were  still  active  in  the  third  century,  as  were  oracular  shrines  of  Zeus  in  Syria  (8b). 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  picture  the  religious  landscape  of  those  days.  There  were 
Christians  and  there  were  pagans  and  there  were  those  who  had  a foot  in  both  camps, 
for  whom  Christ  was  just  another  ‘deity’.  Thus  Lampridius  tells  us  that  the  emperor 
Severus  Alexander  had  in  his  lararium  images  of  Apollonius,  Christ,  Abraham  and 
Orpheus  "and  others  of  that  sort"  (9),  and  a prophet  could  just  as  easily  juggle  the  text 
of  the  Bible  as  that  of  Homer  in  his  attempts  to  divine  the  future  (8c).  Indeed,  it  is 
a fact  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  coins  bearing  the  image  of  the 
Sun-god  Sol  continued  to  appear  for  some  years  after  the  emperor’s  conversion  to 
Christianity,  though  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  by  then  Sol  had  become  a symbol  for 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  or  Christ  (10).  There  is  no  problem  in  theory,  then,  with 
Fig.  1 being  a Christian  image  peeping  out  from  a background  of  pagan  ones,  but 
then  we  must  ask  ourselves  why  is  the  Ark  so  like  a box? 


We  could,  perhaps,  argue  that  its  form  is  inherited  from  contemporary  Jewish 
conceptions  of  a box  or  coffer-shaped  boat,  and  in  the  case  of  the  coin  in  Fig.  1 this 
may  indeed  be  the  case.  But  then  look  at  the  box-like  Noah’s  Arks  shown  here  as 
Figs.  3a-c  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  (11a).  These  too  could 
be  degenerate  relatives  of  the  likes  of  Fig.  2,  but  then  one  does  begin  to  wonder  at 
their  crudity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  Christians  of  Rome  could  draw  fairly 
realistic  ships  when  they  wanted  to,  as  indeed  they  did  when  it  came  to  depicting  the 
story  of  Jonah  and  the  Whale  or  of  Christ  stilling  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
One  begins  to  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  crudity  of  the  forms  in  Fig.  3 is  actually 
deliberate  and  not  just  the  outcome  of  dire  ark-drawing  abilities.  But  why  deliberately 
turn  the  Ark  into  a literal  box?  The  most  likely  answer  is  that  this  box  form  was 
intended  to  convey  some  symbolic  message.  But  what?  We  shall  come  back  to  that 
question  later,  but  first  we  need  to  take  a look  at  the  role  of  the  dove  in  the  Flood 
story,  and  later  symbolic  developments  of  it. 
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Fig.  4 


Foremost  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  well  known  appearance  on  peace  medals  of  the 
dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak  - as,  for  example,  on  the  brass  Peace-with- 
France  medal  of  1801  shown  IVi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  4.  (The  reverse  of  the 
medal  shows  an  olive  branch  (=  peace)  athwart  a cornucopia  (=  plenty),  these  being 
"the  Desire  of  the  People.")  How  did  the  dove  of  the  flood  story  come  to  feature  on 
peace  medals?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  end  of  the  Flood  - announced 
by  the  dove  with  its  branch  - marked  the  end  of  God’s  punishment  of  mankind  - the 
end  of  hostilities,  as  it  were  - and  a promise  of  a return  to  a happier  status  quo  - a 
new  era  of  peace  and  plenty  (12).  Indeed,  Tertullian  refers  to  the  dove  of  Noah  as 
"the  herald  of  the  peace  of  God."  (lib) 
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It  is  interesting,  too,  that  the  phrase  "peace  of  God",  sometimes  just  the  word  "peace", 
applied  to  the  dove,  features  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  as  for  example,  in  Figs.  5a 
& b.  Here  the  dove  probably  signifies  the  peace  of  the  departed  soul  (13),  though 
there  are  also  connections  with  the  hope  of  resurrection,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

So  far  so  good,  but  going  back  to  the  Bible  again,  only  this  time  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  also  find  the  dove  (less  its  olive  branch)  putting  in  quite  a different 
symbolic  appearance  as  the  Holy  Spirit  hovering  over  the  baptism  of  Christ  in 
Matthew  3.13-17: 

"16.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptised,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water:  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a dove,  and  lighting  upon  him: 

17.  And  lo  a voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I am  well  pleased."  (cf.  Mark  1.9-11;  Luke  3.21-2;  John  1.29- 
33.) 
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Fig.  6 


The  baptism  of  Christ  is  a common  theme  on  eastern  icons/religious  medals,  as  on 
the  reverse  of  the  beautifully  executed  example  in  silver  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  6. 
Its  obverse  features  the  Nativity,  of  course  (14). 


I 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  7 

The  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  features  quite 
regularly  in  religious  art  - commonly  over  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  Annunciation 
(Fig.  7)  (15a)  - as  well  as  on  religious  medals  - 
as  over  the  juxtaposed  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
on  the  white  metal  medal  shown  1 Vi  times 
actual  size  in  Fig.  8,  which  is  Spanish  and 
probably  of  late  19th  or  early  20th  century 
date  (15b). 
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Now  what  originally  prompted  this  article  was  my  wondering  what  connection,  if  any, 
there  was  between  the  dove  of  Noah  in  Fig.  1 and  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Fig. 
6.  Was  there  any  connection,  or  was  the  same  bird  being  used  in  two  different  and 
unrelated  symbolic  ways? 

First  then,  why  does  the  Holy  Spirit  appear  in  the  form  of  a dove?  A number  of 
contributory  factors  are  probably  involved,  which  may  be  grouped  under  three 
headings: 

a)  It  is  a bird  - it  can  fly  - and  so,  like  the  angels,  it  is  associated  with 
the  sky,  hence  heaven.  Thus  when  the  psalmist  yearns  for  peace  and 
tranquility,  he  yearns  for  "wings  like  a dove"  (Ps.  55.6)  that  he  might 
"fly  away  and  be  at  rest"  - another  metaphorical  spin-off  of  the  dove 
of  peace,  and  a distant  cousin  of  Figs.  4 & 5.  Furthermore,  as  a bird 
it  is  associated  with  air,  and  hence  with  wind,  breath  and  spirit.  At  the 
death  of  Joan  of  Arc  it  is  said  that  a dove  flew  out  of  her  mouth  as  her 
soul  left  her  body  (16a)  and  a similar  story  is  told  of  St.  Scholastica, 
the  sister  of  St.  Benedict  (16b).  Again  we  are  back  at  Fig.  5 or  a 
relative  of  it. 

b)  In  its  ‘purest’  form  the  dove  is  white.  The  New  Testament  doesn’t  say 
anything  about  the  colour  of  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  later 
commentators  do  stress  its  whiteness  (17),  this  being  symbolic  of 
goodness,  purity  and  innocence  etc.  This  last  is  a traditional  attribute 
of  the  dove,  probably  founded  on  its  gentle  nature  - hence  Christ’s 
instruction  to  his  disciples  to  be  "harmless  as  doves"  (Matthew  10.16). 

c)  The  dove  is  also  known  for  its  relative  fondness  of  the  company  of 
man  (18),  hence  its  return  to  the  Ark  in  the  Flood  legend,  on  which 
more  presently,  and  hence  also  some  curious  incidents  which  have 
become  part  of  Church  folklore.  Thus  Didron  tells  us  (op.cit.  vol.l, 
p.459)  that  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  whilst  the  choristers  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Trdves  were  singing  psalms,  the  sanctity  of  one  of  them 
was  indicated  by  a dove  which  flew  down  from  the  vaulting,  landed 
on  his  shoulder,  and  for  several  days  refused  to  leave  him.  Again,  it 
is  said  that  a snow-white  dove  participated  in  the  solemn  ceremony 
whereby  Clovis  was  consecrated  as  the  Christian  king  of  France.  Of 
course,  these  particular  incidents  post-date  the  gospels,  but  the  point 
is  that  earlier  incidents  of  the  same  type  - now  long  forgotten  - may 
well  have  contributed  to  the  developing  symbolism  of  the  dove  as  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Turning  back  to  the  Flood  story  now,  we  there  find  the  role  of  the  dove  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  raven.  Following  headings  a),  b)  and  c)  above,  both  are  birds  (a),  but 
the  raven  is  black  to  the  dove’s  white  (b),  and,  unlike  the  dove  which  returned  to  the 
Ark,  the  raven  did  not  (c).  The  dove  helped  Noah,  the  raven  simply  abandoned  him. 

The  raven,  like  the  crow  and  the  magpie,  has  a generally  (19)  evil  reputation  in 
folklore,  almost  certainly  based  in  large  measure  on  its  black  colour.  One  need  only 
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think  of  films  like  "The  Omen"  for  a modem  demonstration  of  this,  and  a moment’s 
further  reflection  backs  it  up  with  the  old  but  well  known  belief  that  ravens  and  crows 
peck  out  the  eyes  of  the  dead  given  half  a chance  (20).  Jewish  folklore  expands  on 
all  this  in  the  context  of  Noah’s  Flood:  the  raven  did  not  return  to  the  Ark  because 
it  stopped  to  devour  the  body  of  a dead  man  (21a);  and  in  the  post- Flood  world  it  was 
the  raven  and  the  eagle  who  set  the  example  for  immorality  and  murder  (21b). 
Indeed,  according  to  some,  the  raven  was  white  before  the  Flood  and  only  turned 
black  on  account  of  its  various  misdeeds  (22).  Finally,  in  accordance  with  Genesis 
7.2-3,  the  dove  was  a clean  bird  (Leviticus  12.6-8)  and  the  raven  an  unclean  one 
(Leviticus  11.13-19). 

The  colour-coded  contrast  of  the  good  dove  with  the  evil  raven  is  a bit  like  the 
traditional  code  of  the  modem  western:  the  goodies  are  the  ones  with  the  white  hats, 
the  baddies  the  ones  with  the  black.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  is  given  by 
Figs.  9 & 10. 

Fig.  9 shows,  actual  size,  an  old  and  rather  worn 
bronze  medal  bearing  the  head  of  Christ  on  the 
obverse  and  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great  on  the 
reverse.  The  medal  is  probably  of  17th  or  18th 
century  date,  and  though  acquired  in  Spain  it  is 
possibly  of  Italian  origin.  But  whatever,  behind 
St.  Gregory’s  head  is  the  dove  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  here  signifying  divine  inspiration  of  the 
learned  pontiff  (23). 

Fig.  10,  in  contrast,  is  a detail 
from  a medieval  Franco-German 
miniature  showing  a scholar  (a 
heretic?)  being  lured  away  from 
the  paths  of  true  righteousness  by 
"an  evil  spirit"  in  the  form  of  a 
black  bird  hovering  close  to  his 
ear  (24). 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  no  direct 
connection  between  the  New 
Testament  dove  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Old  Testament 
dove  of  Noah  - the  two  are 
Fig.  10  merely  distantly  related  via  the 

good  spirit/bad  spirit  of  Figs.  9 & 
10,  and  the  dove/raven  of  the  Flood  story.  Nevertheless,  later  Christian  commentators 
on  the  Bible  were  to  forge  a stronger  connection,  and  this  is  where  the  curious  box- 
like arks  of  Fig.  3 may  come  back  into  the  picture. 

Early  Christian  commentators  were  very  fond  of  seeing  parallels  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  and,  on  occasion,  of  seeing  the  New  Testament  prophetically 
pre-figured  in  the  Old  (25a).  In  respect  of  Noah’s  Ark  at  least  two  sets  of  New 
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Testament  parallels  were  drawn  (25b).  The  first  saw  the  Church  as  the  Ark  carrying 
the  righteous  faithful  through  the  stormy  waters  of  the  world  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  life  to  come.  The  second  - the  one  that  concerns  us  here  - links  the  waters  of 
the  Flood  to  the  waters  of  Baptism,  and  takes  its  lead  from  the  likes  of  1 Peter  3.20- 
21: 


"when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  the  ark  was  a preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water. 

The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a good 
conscience  toward  God)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Thus  for  Cyprian  (died  AD  258),  "baptism  is  salvation  from  the  waves  of  the  storm- 
tossed  world"  (26)  as  the  Ark  was  salvation  from  the  waters  of  the  Flood.  For 
Tertullian  (c.  AD  160-225)  Noah’s  dove  became  "the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bringing  the  peace  of  God  after  the  mystical  lustration  of  the  soul  in  baptism"  (11c). 
Thus  one  begins  to  wonder  if  the  box-like  arks  of  Fig.  3 are  not  so  much  intended  as 
the  literal  Ark  of  Genesis  as  its  symbolic  New  Testament  parallel:  a baptismal  tank 
or  font.  If  so  then  the  doves  of  Fig.  3 are  not  the  literal  dove  of  Genesis  either,  but 
Tertullian’s  symbolic  parallel,  which  is  the  dove  of  Fig.  6.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
eight  souls  saved  in  the  Ark  led  to  eight  becoming  the  number  of  regeneration  (27) 
and  resurrection  (see  below)  and  that  the  aforementioned  links  with  baptism  could  be 
why  so  many  modem  fonts  are  octagonal  in  shape  and  decorated  with  doves  (28),  and 
why  the  famous  Baptistery  in  Florence  has  an  octagonal  floor-plan. 

The  problem  with  the  foregoing  is  that 
the  earliest  baptismal  fonts  were  not  the 
above-ground  box-like  structures  of  Fig. 
3,  but  below-ground  affairs  like  small 
swimming  pools  (7c).  It  is  possible,  I 
suppose,  that  the  boxes  of  Fig.  3 
represent  a logical  pictorial  bridge 
between  a rectangular  pool  and  a coffer- 
like Ark,  and  indeed,  in  St.  Isidore’s 
chapel  in  St.  Mark’s  Basilica  in  Venice 
is  a 14th  century  mosaic  depicting  the 
saint  baptising  someone  who  sits  in  just 
such  a box-like  ‘font’  (Fig.  11).  But  in 
view  of  the  large  time  gap  between  this 
mosaic  and  paintings  in  the  catacombs, 
perhaps  this  ‘example’  should  be  treated 
with  caution,  and  the  baptismal-font 
interpretation  of  Fig.  3 left  as  an  open 
question,  tempting  as  the  interpretation 
is. 


But  the  foregoing  is  not  the  only 
interpretation  open  to  us,  for  Justin  (c.AD 
100-165)  draws  the  following  Noachian  parallels: 


Fig.  1 1 
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"The  righteous  Noah  with  the  other  people  of  the  Flood,  namely  his 
wife,  their  three  sons  and  their  sons’  wives,  added  up  to  the  number 
eight  and  afforded  the  symbol  of  that  day,  eighth  in  number  but  first 
in  power  (29),  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  Now  Christ,  ‘the 
firstborn  of  every  creature’,  has  become  in  a new  sense  the  head  of 
another  race,  of  those  whom  he  has  brought  to  a new  birth  by  water, 
faith  and  the  wood  which  holds  the  mysteries  of  the  cross,  just  as 
Noah  was  saved  in  the  wood  of  the  ark,  floating  on  the  waters  with  his 
family."  (30) 

Thus  we  have  the  theme  of  salvation  again,  this  time  with  the  wood  of  the  Cross 
compared  to  the  wood  of  the  Ark.  Again  we  have  the  "new  birth"  through  the  waters 
of  baptism  compared  to  the  rebirth  of  the  human  race  through  the  waters  of  the  Rood; 
but  more,  we  have  a link  between  the  eight  people  saved  in  the  Ark  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  (cf.  1 Peter  3.20-21  above)  on  the  eighth  day.  Such  links 
between  the  Ark  and  the  resurrection  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  dove  signifying 
"the  peace  of  departed  souls"  in  Fig.  5,  and  given  that  the  likes  of  Figs.  3 & 5 are 
from  the  Roman  catacombs,  makes  one  wonder  if  the  box-like  arks  of  Fig.  3 are 
sarcophagi  from  which  the  deceased  are  resurrecting  into  life-etemal.  In  a number 
of  medieval  representations  of  the  resurrection,  Christ  is  seen  climbing  out  of  a 
coffer-like  sarcophagus  - witness  Fig.  12,  an  example  from  Cologne  and  dating  from 
Carlovingian  times  (31). 


Fig.  12 


The  problem  with  this  interpretation  is  that  the  box-arks  of  Fig.  3 do  not  look  much 
like  sarcophagi,  and  Noah  isn’t  climbing  out  of  them,  but  then  perhaps  this  is  not  as 
significant  as  it  at  first  seems:  in  the  Galleria  della  Accademia  in  Rorence  is  a very 
strange,  highly  symbolic  painting  by  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1370-1425),  "Man  of  Sorrows 
with  the  Symbols  of  the  Passion"  (Fig.  13),  which  appears  to  show  Christ  simply 
standing  in  a box-like  sarcophagus  that  does  bear  comparison  with  Fig.  3.  (Fra 
Angelico  did  a similar  painting,  with  a more  realistic  sarcophagus,  for  the  Convent 
of  San  Marco  in  Rorence.)  As  with  the  baptismal-font  interpretation,  though,  there 
is  such  a time  gap  between  Fig.  13  and  Fig.  3 that  we  must  tread  cautiously.  But  the 
possibilities  are  there. 
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Fig.  13 


Of  course,  even  if  the  arks  of  Fig.  3 did  turn  out 
to  be  baptismal  fonts  or  sarcophagi  (32)  - or 
even  pulpits  (lid)!  - this  would  not  imply  that 
the  Ark  of  Fig.  1 was  of  the  same  ilk,  even  if  it 
was  of  Christian  rather  than  Jewish  origin. 
Indeed,  if  I had  to  guess,  I would  say  that  the 
Ark  of  Fig.  1 was  a coffer-like  boat  belonging 
to  the  same  family  as  Fig.  2.  But  what  I think 
might  have  happened  in  the  catacombs  is  that 
the  box-like  structure  of  such  boats  facilitated 
the  transformation  of  Noah’s  Ark  into  a 
metaphorical  baptismal  font  or  sarcophagus,  and 
that  this  explains  why  they  look  the  way  they 
do. 

The  trouble  is  that  symbolism  is  such  a pliable 
thing  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know 
where  the  intention  of  the  artist  ends  and  one’s 
own  imagination  begins.  It  is  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  that  caveat  that  the  foregoing  is 
offered  to  readers  of  NI  Bulletin  for  their 
consideration. 


Notes. 

(1)  R.  A.  Merson,  "Noah’s  Ark  on  Coins"  in  Seaby’s  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin 
(SCMB)  March  1975,  p.77-8;  letter  from  Rev.  A.  Mallinson  in  SCMB  May 

1975,  p.155-6;  R.  A.  Merson,  "More  Noah’s  Arks  on  Coins",  SCMB  Feb. 

1976,  p.45-6.  The  coin  in  Fig.  1 is  pictured  in  SCMB,  Nov.  1969,  plate  82, 
A. 995;  for  details  of  its  legends  and  description  see  Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
Coins  in  the  British  Museum:  Phrygia,  Apameia  no.  182  (p.101  & p.xxxix). 
The  Noah’s  Ark  issue  of  Trebonianus  Gallus  is  also  listed  in  David  Sear, 
Greek  Imperial  Coins  and  their  Values  (1982),  no.4327  (p.416).  For 
photographs  of  several  specimens  of  the  type  see  the  article  by  Pilcher  cited 
in  note  3 below. 

(2)  The  raven  and  the  dove  (plus  a swallow!)  also  feature  in  the  Babylonian  flood 
epic.  See  The  Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  translated  by  N.  K.  Sandars  (Penguin 
edition,  1966)  p.108;  also  Andre  Parrot,  The  Flood  and  Noah's  Ark  (1955), 
p.29. 

(3)  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia  (1895),  vol.l,  p.669-672 
and  E.  J.  Pilcher,  "The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  in  Roman  Galatia"  in  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  (1903),  p.225-233  and 
p.250-258. 

(4)  See  the  article  "Dura  Europos"  in  The  Encyclopedia  Judaica  (1971),  vol.6, 
cols. 275-298,  for  example. 
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(5)  a)  My  Fig.  2 is  taken  from  the  article  "Ark  of  Noah"  in  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  (1925)  vol.2,  p.  1 12.  Another  box-like  Ark  of  curiously  small 
scale  is  illustrated  in  the  article  "Ark  of  Noah"  in  The  Encyclopedia  Judaica 
(vol.3,  col.467),  this  one  being  from  the  (Italian)  Pollak-Pratto  Haggadah  of 
c.1300.  It  seems  odd  at  first  that  though  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  Ark  are 
given  in  Genesis  6.15,  the  same  word  tevah  - meaning  box  or  basket  - is  used 
of  Noah’s  Ark  as  is  used  of  the  basket  or  ark  in  which  the  infant  Moses  was 
hidden  by  his  mother  (Exodus  2.2-6),  but  I suppose  there  is  really  no  great 
mystery  in  this,  "tevah"  being  both  a lidded  box/coffer/basket,  like  the  one  that 
held  Moses,  and  a roofed  coffer-shaped  boat  like  Noah’s.  Certainly  the  Ark 
of  Fig.  2 looks  for  all  the  world  like  a coffer  or  treasure-chest!  What  is 
strange  is  that  in  the  Babylonian  flood  story,  from  which  the  Biblical  story  is 
derived,  the  Ark  was  shaped  like  a cube,  and  was  therefore  "much  more  like 
a box  than  a ship"  and  "much  more  of  a coffer  than  a boat"  (Parrot,  as  note 
2,  p.55  & p.56).  It  is  interesting  that  in  present-day  English  ‘ark’  can  still 
mean  either  a box  or  a boat! 

b)  On  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah’s  Spanish  origin,  see  the  article  "Haggadah, 
Passover"  in  The  Encyclopedia  Judaica,  vol.7,  col.  1100. 

(6)  There  is  no  need,  as  Pilcher  indicates  (as  note  3,  p.253  & p.257-8),  to 
postulate  that  the  Noah’s  Ark  of  Fig.  1 was  an  adaptation,  by  "Graecised  Jews", 
of  a Greek  painting  relating  to  the  Greek  flood  myth  in  which  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  survived  the  flood  by  hiding  in  an  ark  or  chest;  or  to  follow  Ramsay 
(as  note  3,  p.670)  in  having  a Jewish  artist  take  for  his  model  another  Greek 
painting  of  the  ark  or  chest  into  which  Danae  and  the  infant  Perseus  were 
bundled  before  being  pushed  out  to  sea  by  way  of  ‘disposal’.  It  is  interesting, 
though,  that  we  have  the  same  boat  = chest  equation  encountered  in  a different 
guise  in  note  5 above!  (See,  for  example,  Apollodorus  I.vii.2  (Deucalion)  & 
II.iv.1-2  (Danae)  where  the  word  Arxpvodi,  = coffer,  box,  chest  or  ark,  is  used 
in  both  stories.) 

(7)  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al..  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914): 

a)  article  "Persia"  (vol.3,  p.720); 

b)  article  "Armenia"  (vol.l,  p.737); 

c)  article  "Baptismal  Font"  (vol.2,  p.274-5). 

(8)  Robin  Lane  Fox,  Pagans  and  Christians  (1988):  a)  For  a map  giving  a general 
overview  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  generally  as  of  c.300  AD,  see  p.274-5; 
on  Phrygia  in  particular,  see  p.294  and  p.587;  b)  on  Delphi,  Didyma  and 
Claros,  see  p.  171,  p.187,  p.192,  p.256  & p.576;  on  the  oracular  shrines  of 
Zeus,  see  for  example  p.197  & p.229;  c)  see  p.404. 

(9)  T.  R.  Glover,  The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire  (1918), 
p.14;  see  also  Withrow  (as  note  11  below)  p.223  & p.345. 

(10)  The  epithet  "Sun  of  Righteousness"  originated  in  Malachi  4.2  and  came  to  be 
used  alongside  the  likes  of  "the  True  Light"  (John  1.9)  etc.  For  its  application 
to  the  Sol  coins  of  Constantine  see,  for  example,  A.  H.  M.  Jones,  Constantine 
and  the  Conversion  of  Europe  (1948),  p.131.  For  a full  discussion,  including 
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also  the  possibility  that  "Sol  Invictus"  came  to  represent  "the  Victorious 
Christ",  see  N.  H.  Baynes,  Constantine  the  Great  and  the  Christian  Church 
(1934;  1972  reprint),  p.95-103.  I gave  some  thoughts  of  my  own  on  all  this 
in  "Cocktails"  in  NI  Bulletin , June  1998,  p.165-6,  though  I must  admit  to 
having  no  firmly  held  views  either  way.  It  is  certainly  an  intriguing 
possibility  that  Constantine  connected  Christ  with  the  Sun  precisely  because 
his  famous  vision  had  involved  the  Cross  athwart  the  Sun  - again,  for 
example,  see  Jones  p.96-7.  On  the  other  hand,  putting  it  bluntly, 
Constantine’s  Sol  coins  do  tend  to  be  "all  Sun  and  no  Cross",  and  are  thus,  as 
I said  in  "Cocktails"  (ref.  above),  distinctly  pagan-looking.  True,  there  is  the 
Sol  type  with  the  cruciform  field-mark  (again  mentioned  in  "Cocktails"),  but 
it  is  open  to  question  and  very  rare.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Sol  coins  lack  the  Cross  (or  any  other  indication  of  Christian  significance) 
and  are  thus  visually  indistinguishable  from  pagan  issues.  For  the  vision  and 
its  background  see  "The  Visions  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  Related 
Matters"  in  NI  Bulletin,  February  1994,  p.37-47. 

(11)  W.  H.  Withrow,  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  (1895):  a)  taken  from  p.286-8;  b) 
p.237-8;  c)  p.287;  d)  Withrow  writes:  "instead  of  a huge  vessel  riding  upon 
the  waves.. ..there  is  only  a small  pulpit-like  enclosure",  adding,  in  a footnote, 
"is  there  any  allusion  here  to  Noah  as  ‘a  preacher  of  righteousness’?"  (p.286). 

(12)  Edward  Hulme,  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art  (1891;  reprint  1976),  p.182; 
George  Ferguson,  Signs  and  Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  p.  15. 

(13)  See  the  article  "Dove"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.5,  p.144-5.  My  Figs. 
5 a)  & b)  are  from  Withrow  (as  note  lib). 

(14)  For  other  medals  pairing  the  baptism  of  Christ  with  his  nativity,  see  "A 
Numismatist  in  Istanbul"  in  NI  Bulletin,  April  1999,  p.86. 

(15)  a)  My  Fig.  7 is  taken  from  Anna  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna  as 
Represented  in  the  Fine  Arts  (1890),  p.169,  which  is  a sketch  based  on  the 
painting  a medallic  version  of  which  is  described  in  "A  Miraculous  Painting" 
in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2001,  p.75.  For  another  medallic  representation  of  the 
Annunciation,  with  the  dove  just  visible,  see  "The  Immaculate  Conception"  in 
NI  Bulletin,  December  1998,  p.305  (rev.  of  Fig.  1).  The  dove  also  appears 
over  the  youthful  Virgin  Mary  and  her  parents  on  the  medal  shown  as  Fig.  1 
in  "St.  Anne  and  Three  Marys",  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1999,  p.249. 

b)  For  the  obverse  of  Fig.  8,  see  "On  Sacred  Hearts"  in  NI  Bulletin,  July  2001, 
pp.  193-203,  and  for  its  reverse  see  "St.  Roch  and  St.  Hubert"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
February  2000,  p.54-5.  For  other  medals  with  the  dove  over  the  juxtaposed 
Sacred  Hearts,  see  "Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  1999, 
p.  1 1 1 (Fig.  2)  and  "To  be  a Pilgrim:  I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2000,  p.69  (Fig. 
8),  the  latter  being  a companion  piece  to  Fig.  8 of  the  present  article.  See  also 
Fig.  6 of  that  article  (p.68)  for  the  Dove  as  one-third  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

(16)  a)  M.  Didron,  Christian  Iconography  (1851),  vol.l,  p.461;  b)  Ferguson,  op.  cit. 

p.108. 

(17)  Didron,  op.  cit.,  vol.l,  p.461-7. 
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(18)  J.  G.  Wood,  Bible  Animals  (1892),  p.409-410. 

(19)  Generally  but  not  totally.  A raven  was  befriended  by  St.  Benedict,  for 
example  - see  "The  Cryptic  Medals  of  St.  Benedict"  in  NI  Bulletin , May  1998, 
p.143  - and  in  1 Kings  17.4  & 6 it  is  ravens  who  take  food  to  Elijah.  See  also 
Wood,  op.  cit.  p.441. 

(20)  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.445;  compare  Proverbs  30.17. 

(21)  L.  Ginzberg,  The  Legends  of  the  Jews  (1913-1925):  a)  vol.l,  p.164;  b)  vol.5, 
p.187. 

(22)  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.444;  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  p.24. 

(23)  Cf.  Hulme,  op.  cit.,  illustration  on  p.180  & text  on  p.181. 

(24)  Didron,  op.  cit.,  vol.l,  p.465. 

(25)  a)  eg.  Christ  as  the  Second  Adam  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  Second  Eve  - 
see  "Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion:  I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  August 
2000,  p.223-224. 

b)  Touched  upon  briefly  in  "A  Miscellany  of  Symbols"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
September  2001,  pp.251-262. 

(26)  Edward  Syndicus,  Early  Christian  Art  (1962),  p.19. 

(27)  E.  W.  Bullinger,  Number  in  Scripture  (1894),  p.200. 

(28)  Hulme,  op.cit.,  p.  15  (octagons)  & p.179  (doves);  for  a skeptical  view  of  this 
see  Francis  Bond,  Fonts  and  Font  Covers  (1908),  p.57-59. 

(29)  The  Jewish  sabbath  (Saturday)  was  the  seventh  day  according  to  the  scheme 
of  Genesis  2.2-3.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  Sunday  - the  first  day  of 
the  week  (Mark  16.1-2)  - hence  the  eighth  day  in  Justin’s  scheme.  This  is 
why  8 is  the  number  of  resurrection  as  well  as  of  regeneration.  See,  for 
example,  Bullinger,  op.  cit.,  p.200.  According  to  others  (eg  Ferguson,  op.  cit., 
p.154),  8 is  the  number  of  resurrection  because  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

(30)  J.  Danielou,  Primitive  Christian  Symbols  (1964),  p.67-8. 

(31)  Taken  from  Anna  Jameson,  The  History  of  Our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  Works 
of  Art  (1865),  vol.  2,  p.264. 

(32)  It  is  interesting  that  the  box-like  arks  of  Fig.  3 could  even  be  both  baptismal 
fonts  and  sarcophagi,  for  baptism  and  resurrection  were  linked  via  the  notion 
that  baptism  marked  the  end  of  one’s  old  life  (hence  ‘death’)  and  a spiritual 
‘resurrection’  into  a new  life  with  Christ  The  notion  rests  on  the  likes  of 
John  3.3-5  and  Romans  6.4,  and  was  actually  elaborated  to  the  point  where  St. 
Ambrose  (c.339-397)  could  say  that  "the  font  is,  as  it  were,  a burial"  - see  J. 
G.  Davies,  The  Architectural  Setting  of  Baptism  (1962),  p.21. 
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THE  WEIDENBAUM  COINS  OF  HESSE-CASSEL,  GERMANY 

H in  ’ (Y OD-HEH-VAV-HEH) 

David  Cassel,  Miami,  Florida,  NI  # 2587 

A German,  Cassel  coin  collector  friend  of  mine,  Wolfgang  Bohm,  who  resides  in 
Bergshausen,  a section  of  Kassel,  Germany  once  asked  me  what  is  the  significance 
of  the  little  "t"  found  below  the  second  Hebrew  letter  that  is  included  within  the  sun 
on  some  of  the  Weidenbaum  coins,  but  not  all.  I responded  that  I had  no  idea  but, 
I thought  that  I knew  a Hebrew  scholar  who  could  explain  the  mark.  I contacted 
Rabbi  Jeffrey  Kahn,  hoping  that  he  would  have  the  answer. 


Before  I reveal  Rabbi  Kahn’s  explanation,  look  at  the  enlarged  section  of  a typical 
Storm  coin’s  sun.  You  will  notice  the  Hebrew  inscription.  Hebrew  is  written  from 
right  to  left  The  four  Hebrew  letters,  from  right  to  left,  with  English  pronunciation 
are:  yod-heh-vav-heh.  These  four  letter,  which  are  a complete  Hebrew  word,  don’t 
sound  like  much  without  appropriate  accents  and  vowels,  Y-H-V-Y. 

Rabbi  Kahn  explained: 

"The  four  Hebrew  consonants  on  the  coin  - yod-heh-vav-heh  - are  the  personal 
name  of  God.  By  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  First  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  in  approximately  950  BC,  God’s  name  was  only  pronounced  once 
a year  on  Yom  Kippur  by  the  High  Priest.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple  in  70  AD,  the  name  has  not  been  pronounced. 

The  Hebrew  alphabet  (actually,  this  is  the  ancient  Aramaic  alphabet,  adopted 
for  Hebrew  some  time  between  the  First  and  Second  Temple  periods)  was 
originally  a set  of  consonants.  Written  vowels  came  much  later. 
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God’s  name  is  not  only  not  pronounced,  but  we  can’t  pronounce  it  even  if  we 
wanted  to.  We  don’t  know  what  the  vowels  between  the  consonants  should 
be.  When  written  vowels  were  developed,  none  could  be  included  with  God’s 
name.  Often,  that’s  the  way  it  is  found  in  the  text  - without  vowels. 

Since  a worshipper  needed  something  to  say  in  prayer,  another  word  - Adonai 
(My  Lord)  was  substituted  for  God’s  name.  In  many  books,  the  vowels  for 
Adonai  are  written  under  and  over  and  in  between.  That  is  how  written 
vowels  work  in  Hebrew.  God’s  name....  reminding  Jews  that  even  though  we 
see  the  four  consonants  of  God’s  name,  we  should  be  saying  ‘Adonai’. 

By  the  way,  Protestant  Biblical  scholars  in  19th  century  Germany  began  using 
the  vowels  ‘A’  between  the  Y and  the  H and  ‘E’  between  the  V and  the  last 
H,  producing  Yahweh  or  Yahveh  - as  good  a guess  as  any. 

Other  Christians,  seeing  the  consonants  for  YHVH  and  the  vowels  for  Adonai 
and  not  realizing  how  it  came  to  be,  began  pronouncing  God’s  name  Yehovah 
or  Jehovah  or  Jahovah.  Anyway,  the  little  *t’  shaped  letter  is  really  the  ‘a’ 
vowel  in  Yehovah." 

Could  it  be  that  the  Hessian  mint  masters  preceded,  by  as  much  as  200  years,  the 
Protestant  Biblical  scholars  by  placing  the  "a"  vowel  beneath  the  "v",  enabling  a 
pronunciation? 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  true  pronunciation  of  "YHVH"  is  currently  unknown, 
a guess,  and  may  remain  unknown  forever. 


MODERN  COIN-ISSUING  CITY-STATES 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Before  the  Napoleonic  wars  there  were  in  Europe  many  city-states  that  issued  coins. 
They  had  various  degrees  of  independence  and  autonomy.  Most  were  located  in 
Germany,  but  they  could  also  be  found  in  Poland,  Italy  and  the  Balkans. 

After  these  wars  there  were  not  many  left.  In  Poland  Cracow  was  made 
"independent"  until  its  annexation  by  Austria  in  1841.  In  the  German  Federation  a 
few  cities  like  Wismar  and  Rostock  had  some  autonomy,  while  four  were  full-fledged 
members.  They  were  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck.  In  1866  Frankfurt 
found  itself  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  was  taken 
over  by  the  latter.  The  three  northern  cities  were  incorporated  as  states  of  the  German 
Empire  and  kept  some  of  their  coining  privileges  until  1918.  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
survive  to  our  days  as  states,  but  only  the  German  federal  government  may  issue 
currency. 

But  there  still  exist  coin-issuing  city-states,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  Hong-Kong 
can  be  counted  as  a state.  However,  there  is  no  such  doubt  about  the  fully 
independent  Republic  of  Singapore! 
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A RARE  NOTE  SURFACES 


John  E.  Sandrock,  NI  # 2383 

In  my  article  entitled  "A  Monetary  History  of  the  Former  Germany  Colony  of 
Kiaochou",  which  appeared  in  the  June  2001  issue  of  NI  Bulletin , I mention  on  page 
158  the  German  made  prisoner  of  war  money  which  circulated  in  the  Japanese 
prisoner  of  war  camp  at  Bando.  This  camp  housed  German  prisoners  captured  at 
Tsingtao  after  the  fall  of  Kiaochou  in  November  1914. 


I reported  in  the  article  that  these  notes  could  quite  possibly  be  unique  in  that  the  only 
known  surviving  specimens  were  in  the  hands  of  a private  collector  in  Germany. 


Imagine  my  astonishment  when  one  of  these  "Lagergeld"  notes  surfaced  in  a recent 
Hong  Kong  auction.  The  note  is  in  German,  is  of  1 yen  denomination,  serial  number 
131,  and  is  dated  1 July  1918.  The  note  bears  the  signature  of  Max  Grill  together 
with  a Japanese  authentication  stamps  at  the  lower  right. 


The  face  of  the  note  bears  the  inscription  "Gultig  fur  das  Kriegsgefangenenlager 
Bando"  (Good  in  prisoner  of  war  camp  Bando)  and  "Dieser  Schein  wird  Jegerzeit 
vom  Aussteller  Eingelost"  (This  note  will  be  cashed  at  any  time  by  the  issuer). 
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The  note’s  reverse  carries  the  annotation  "Aushilfsschein  zur  Bemebung  des 
ICleingeldmangels  im  Kriegsgefangenenlager  Bando"  (Emergency  note  issued  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  small  change  in  prisoner  of  war  camp  Bando). 

This  exceedingly  rare  World  War  I prisoner  of  war  note  brought  a hammer  price  of 
$1600. 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  LA  GARDE 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  a fisherman  found  himself  engulfed  in  a fierce 
storm  just  off  the  coast  of  Marseilles.  Staring  death  in  the  face  he  began  to  sing  the 
"Ave  Maris  Stella"  ("Hail,  Star  of  the  Sea!")  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Thereupon, 
the  story  goes,  he  seemed  to  see  the  Virgin  herself  standing  atop  the  steep  rocky  hill 
on  shore,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  beckoning  his  little  boat  safely  through 
the  storm. 


As  the  story  of  his  miraculous  rescue  spread,  other  mariners  came  forward  to  say  that 
they  too  had  been  saved  from  a watery  grave  by  this  hill-top  apparition  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  was  on  account  of  these  rescues  that  the  apparition  became  known  as  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  (Our  Lady  of  the  Guard).  In  1214  a chapel  was  erected  on  the 
hill-top  to  mark  the  place  of  her  appearances  and  needless  to  say,  it  became  a famous 
place  of  pilgrimage. 


By  the  15th  century  the  original  chapel 
was  crumbling  away  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  a new  one  had  to  be  built. 
But  by  the  early  19th  century  this  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
pilgrims,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
bigger  new  church.  Begun  in  the  1850’s 
and  consecrated  in  1864,  it  is  this  church 
that  we  see  today,  and  the  one  which 
features  on  the  obverse  of  the  bronze 
medal  shown  here  \Vi  times  actual  size. 
Atop  the  tower  of  the  church  stands  a 10  metres  tall  statue  of  the  Virgin  holding  the 
infant  Jesus  - Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  of  course.  She  is  just  about  visible  on  the 
medal  if  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for,  but  in  case  you  miss  her  on  the  obverse, 
the  reverse  of  the  medal  gives  you  a close-up  view  of  her.  Numerous  nautical  ex- 
votos  cover  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  inside  the  church,  testimony  to  the 
many  sea-rescues  supposedly  effected  by  her. 


References. 

On  the  miracles  and  legends,  see  Joan  Carroll  Cruz,  Miraculous  Images  of  Our  Lady 
(1993),  p.96-8;  for  the  history  of  the  church  see  Andr6  Chagny,  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde  (1949);  for  "Maris  Stella"  = "Star  of  the  Sea"  as  an  epithet  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
see  "A  Miscellany  of  Symbols"  in  NI  Bulletin  September  2001,  note  13a,  p.260. 
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HOW  THE  INITIALS  TW  DEFIED  AND  OUTLIVED  A KING 


Murray  A.  Briant,  Brooks,  Alberta,  Canada,  N1  # 2492 

Most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  carved  our  initials  into  picnic  tables,  trees  or 
written  them  into  a book  - just  to  show  we  were  there  and  left  a little  of  ourselves  for 
posterity. 

In  14th  century  England  it  was  not  unusual  for  bishops  and  archbishops  to  place  their 
initials  on  the  lower  denomination  coinage,  pennies  and  half  groats.  These  coins  were 
minted  under  the  authority  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  the  church  claimed  the  profits 
or  seigniorage. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  such  clerical  figure,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  (though  of  humble 
birth)  was  by  1527  a Cardinal,  Lord  Chancellor,  Papal  Viceroy,  Head  of  the  English 
Church,  Archbishop  of  York  and  holder  of  six  other  Sees.  He  virtually  ran  the 
country  for  the  then  ruling  monarch  - Henry  VDI.  As  archbishop  of  York  he  was 
entitled  to  mint  lower  denomination  coins  with  his  initials  T.W.  on  them.  During  the 
second  coinage  period,  1526-1544  of  Henry  Vffl’s  reign,  he  issued  groat  (4  pence) 
coins  with  his  initials  as  well  as  a cardinal’s  hat  on  them.  By  issuing  these  groats  he 
was  usurping  the  king’s  prerogative  which  soon  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Henry 
leading  to  his  eventual  downfall. 


Fig.  1 

Wolsey’ s Groat.  (Drawing  from  an  article  written  by 
Richard  Plant  in  1985  World  Coin  News.) 


Fig.  2 

Reverse  of  the  Groat  from 
a coin  in  my  collection. 


In  1529  Henry  VIII  wished  to  divorce  Catherine  of  Aragon  so  he  could  marry  Ann 
Boleyn.  Wolsey  was  accused  of  misusing  his  power  as  papal  legate  when  Henry  was 
denied  his  divorce.  Wolsey  pleaded  guilty  in  order  to  avert  the  worst  and  as  a result 
was  stripped  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship.  He  lost  many  of  his  holdings  in  southern 
England  such  as  Hampton  Court  and  his  house  in  Esher  and  was  sent  to  his  See  in 
York. 
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However,  Wolsey  still  had  a taste  for  power  and  was  soon  making  contacts  with 
emperor  Charles  V (the  nephew  of  Catherine  of  Aragon)  and  the  Pope  in  Rome. 
These  activities  were  recorded  by  spies  and  reported  to  Henry.  A year  after  he  had 
fallen  from  power  he  was  arrested  for  high  treason.  In  the  formal  indictment  Wolsey' s 
Groat  was  not  forgotten.  On  November  4,  1530,  sick  and  humble,  he  departed  for 
London  and  certain  execution.  At  Leicester  Abbey  (one  hundred  miles  from  London) 
on  the  morning  of  November  29,  Thomas  Wolsey  died  a quiet  and  natural  death. 

This  groat  is  still  obtainable  today,  though  not  rare,  it  is  scarce.  The  obverse  shows 
the  first  actual  profile  portrait  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  titles.  The  reverse  has  T on  one 
side  and  W on  the  other  side  of  the  king’s  royal  arms  and  a cardinal’s  hat  beneath  the 
arms.  Wolsey  is  also  the  only  English  cleric  to  have  ever  issued  a groat  and  one  of 
the  few  people  to  have  cheated  Henry  out  of  the  pleasure  of  another  execution. 
Thomas  Wolsey  had  the  last  laugh  - he  defied  a king,  kept  his  head  intact  and  still 
left  his  mark  on  history. 


SACRED  AND  SECULAR 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


The  aluminium  piece  shown  here 
about  \Vi  times  actual  size  is  a 
curious  combination  of  sacred 
and  secular.  Its  obverse  depicts 
a Madonna  and  Child  - the  well 
known  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  (on  which  see  NI 
Bulletin,  May  1999,  p.111-118). 
The  legend  reads  NUESTRA 
SRA.  DEL  CARMEN  R.P.N.  = 
Our  Lady  (SRA  = Senora)  of  Carmel,  pray  for  us  (R.P.N.  = rogad  por  nos).  In 
contrast  to  this  pious  obverse,  the  reverse  brings  us  back  to  earth  with  a distinctly 
commercial  bump:  PARA  COMPRAR  BARATO/CASA/ANGEL  DEL 

AMO/COLLADO  54/SORIA  = to  buy  cheap  (visit  the  shop)  "Angel  del  Amo"  (at 
address)  Collado  no.54,  Soria.  "Angel  de  Amo"  translates  literally,  and  somewhat 
puzzlingly  at  first,  as  "Angel  of  the  Proprietor",  but  it  starts  to  make  sense  when  you 
realise  that  this  was  a clothes  shop  or  fashion  house  whose  name  was  no  more  to  be 
taken  literally  than  a modern  English  equivalent  like  "Mr.  X’s  Angelic  Fashions".  My 
friend  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  wrote  to  this  address  asking  for  some 
information  about  the  shop,  but  no  reply  was  forthcoming.  Some  time  later  he 
happened  to  be  in  Soria  and  went  to  investigate.  "I  could  see  that  it  had  been  a 
clothes  shop",  he  told  me,  "but  it  had  obviously  been  closed  for  many  years."  One 
hopes  that  the  Angel  had  taken  the  Proprietor  to  a better  place.... 
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ERROR  COINS  FROM  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  - HI 
Georg  H.  Forster,  Frankenthal,  Germany,  NI  # 2584 


BOLIVIA  (Potosf  Mint) 

Phillip  V (1700-1746) 

2 Reales  1706  and  1707  (Assayer  Y = Diego  de  Ybarbouru) 

This  coin  with  two  dates  is  the  result  of  a wrong  die  combination  or  mule  of  the 
obverse  die  of  1706  and  the  reverse  die  of  1707.  Certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
assayer  but  of  the  coiner,  who  mistakenly  took  the  obsolete  obverse  die  of  1706, 
when  striking  this  coin.  A rare  error  (KM  # 29,  note). 


BOLIVIA  (Potosi  Mint) 

4 Soles  1857 

Omission  of  the  last  letter  in  the  word  "CONSTITUCION"  reducing  it  to 
"CONSTITUCIO".  A moderately  scarce  error. 
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BRAZIL  (Bahai  Mint) 

Joao  VH  (1818-1822) 

960  Reis  1820 

Transposed  letters  "R"  and  "A"  in  the  obverse  legend  changing  the  abbreviations 
"BRAS"  (for  Brazil)  into  "BARS",  most  probably  caused  by  inattentiveness  of  the 
engraver.  A moderately  scarce  error. 


BRAZIL 
1000  Reis  1922 

An  error  on  the  obverse.  "BBASIL"  instead  of  "BRASIL"!  In  1922  Brazil  coined 
500  Reis,  1000  Reis  and  2000  Reis  to  commemorate  100  years  of  independence. 
When  the  -coins  began  to  circulate  it  was  discovered  that  both  the  500  and  1000  Reis 
had  misspelt  the  name  of  the  country.  An  unfortunate  error  which  must  have 
occurred  in  an  early  stage  of  production.  The  further  emission  of  the  coins  was  halted 
to  make  the  corrections.  But  many  "BBASIL"  coins  were  in  circulation  already.  The 
Brazilian  collectors  quickly  had  a name  for  them:  the  "BeBe’s"! 
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CHILE  (Santiago  Mint) 

8 Reales  1796  (with  the  c/s  of  Minar  Gerais) 

A corrected  error  in  the  obverse  legend:  when  the  engraver  discovered  the  king’s 
name  erroneously  written  as  "RAROLUS"  he  replaced  the  first  "R"  by  a "C"  for 
"CAROLUS".  The  error  is  very  rare.  The  combination  of  error  and  counterstamp 
may  be  unique. 


COLOMBIA  (Bogota  Mint) 

50  Centavos  1876  with  the  obverse  design  on  obverse  and  reverse! 

This  "Wrong  Die  Error"  occurred  when  the  coining  press  was  accidentally  set  up  with 
another  obverse  die  for  the  50  Centavos  instead  of  the  die  with  the  reverse  design. 
This  error  is  unpublished  and  possibly  unique. 


GUATEMALA  (Guatemala  Mint) 

1 Real  1735 

The  coin  has  the  characteristics  of  a "Flipover  Double  Strike",  where  the  coin  adheres 
to  the  upper  die  for  a moment,  falls  down  turning  around  and  is  struck  again.  All  this 
happened  to  the  Real  of  1735  and  more  as  the  second  strike  was  by  far  "Off  Center"! 
These  errors  however  are  the  result  of  human  (not  mechanical)  failure  as  in  those 
early  days  the  coins  were  still  struck  by  hand  in  the  Guatemala  mint. 


I 
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GUATEMALA  (Guatemala  Mint) 
25  Centavos  1915 


PERU  (Lima  Mint) 

8 Reales  1835  (with  Philippine  c/m  "Y  II") 


An  "Off  Center  Strike"  where  the  blank  which  was  supposed  to  be  fed  into  the 
coining  press  did  not  land  in  the  collar  and  on  the  lower  die,  but  partly  outside  the 
collar.  So  when  the  dies  struck,  the  design  could  not  be  stamped  fully  into  the  blank. 
The  obverse  design  is  struck  70%  off  center  at  1:00  o’clock,  leaving  30%  of  the  blank 
unstruck. 


An  error  in  the  reverse  legend:  "AL"  instead  of  "LA"!  "FIRME  Y FELIZ  POR  LA 
UNION"  (=  Strong  and  happy  through  (the)  unity)  was  the  motto  Peru  had  chosen 
after  achieving  independence.  The  transposition  of  the  letter  "L"  and  "A"  distorts  the 
meaning  of  the  motto  so  these  coins  were  withdrawn  quickly  after  they  appeared. 
This  also  explains  the  rarity  of  this  error.  The  combination  of  error  and  countermark 
may  be  unique. 
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PERU  (Philadelphia  Mint) 

1/2  Sol  1976 

A "Wrong  Planchet  Error":  the  1/2  Sol  of  1976  was  accidentally  coined  on  a copper- 
nickel  clad  blank  for  a US  dime  instead  of  a brass  blank.  The  blank  for  the  dime 
may  have  been  in  the  tote  bin,  which  was  later  used  for  transporting  brass  blanks  for 
the  Peruvian  coins  thus  resulting  in  a "1/2  Sol  de  Oro"  on  a clad  blank  instead  of  a 
brass  blank.  Apparently  unreported. 


THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  COINS 

Joel  Anderson , Merced,  California,  NI  # 433 

During  the  period  around  the  seventh  century  BC  coins  first  came  into  use 
independently  in  three  parts  of  the  world  in  three  different  forms.  In  Lydia  (now 
Turkey)  lumps  of  electrum  (a  natural  mixture  of  gold  and  silver)  were  stamped  with 
a single  punch  affirming  its  weight  and  purity.  From  this  simple  beginning  came  the 
coins  we  use  today,  a piece  of  metal  of  a standard  weight  stamped  with  an  official 
mark.  At  approximately  the  same  time  coinage  developed  in  the  Indus  Valley  (now 
Pakistan),  consisting  of  bars  of  silver  of  a standard  weight  stamped  with  multiple 
punches.  This  form  of  currency  continued  to  be  used  in  much  of  India  until  the 
"western"  style  of  coins  were  introduced  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  fourth  century 
BC.  In  China  coins  evolved  from  barter  implements  sometime  between  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  BC.  The  earliest  coins  took  the  form  of  familiar  trade 
implements,  the  spade  and  knife,  yet  lacked  their  functionality.  The  Chinese  coins 
were  made  from  bronze.  It  is  fascinating  that  these  three  separate  economies 
developed  the  need  for  coins  at  approximately  the  same  time,  yet  took  separate  paths 
to  meet  the  needs. 

(Reprinted  from  Joel  Anderson  web  site  http://www.joelscoins.com/articles.htm ) 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Titles  and  Epithets  of  Islamic  Towns  (§ehir  Lakaplari)  by  Omer  Diler.  208pp, 
card  covers,  6-1/10"  x 9-1/5".  Illustrated,  index  and  bibliography.  (Alanya, 
2001).  Available  from  the  author  P.K.  52,  07400  Alanya,  Turkey.  $20.00  plus 
postage. 

Coins  are  the  most  trustworthy  and  most  important  sources  for  epithets.  Emperors 
have  taken  them  for  themselves  either  because  their  power  and  influence  increased 
over  the  lands  they  ruled  or,  because  they  inherited  them  along  with  their  thrones  and 
crowns.  City  epithets  on  coins  were  always  titles  that  these  cities  justifiably  merited. 
Not  since  O.  Codrington’s  valuable  Manual  of  Musulman  Numismatics  (1904)  and 
Zambaur’s  Die  Munzpragungen  des  Islams  (1968)  has  this  subject  been  so  well 
studied.  It  will  be  a classic  reference  work  for  years  to  come. 

The  list  of  towns  in  order  of  the  English  alphabet  appears  on  pages  5-12,  followed  by 
a two  page  introduction.  In  the  pages  19-140  are  listed  the  Mint  towns  in  order  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  538  names  are  transliterated,  with  a selection  of  87  coins 
interspersed  in  the  text.  The  list  of  towns  enables  the  reader  to  find  quickly  the  name 
and  details,  each  with  a number  related  to  the  Bibliography  and  a (+)  denoting  if  an 
actual  coin  had  been  examined  by  the  author.  The  references  with  (+)  and  without, 
are  found  in  the  Bibliography  of  326  sources  which  includes  many  dated  price-lists 
and  catalogues  of  Album,  Sothebys  and  Spink. 

There  is  an  Index  of  epithets  in  the  Latin  alphabet  on  pages  141-160,  with  a Glossary 
in  Turkish  (pages  161-165)  and  English  translation  on  pages  167-171. 

The  location  of  all  the  towns  with  their  geographical  coordinates  in  order  of  the 
English  alphabet  is  found  on  twenty  pages  (173-193). 

This  is  a well  organised  work  and  important  for  all  interested  in  Islamic  numismatics. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie 


EARLY  JAPANESE  COINAGE 

The  Japanese  began  regular  production  of  coins  during  the  8th  century  A.D.  These 
were  copper  coins  based  on  Chinese  coin  types.  Later,  Japan  also  used  "coined"  gold 
and  silver  as  money.  The  largest  gold  ones  of  these  were  oval  in  shape  5.5"  x 3.0" 
and  issued  by  individual  Daimyo  (provincial  governors)  for  gifts  or  tokens  of  favor, 
as  well  as  payment.  US  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  presented  one  of  these  after 
his  visit  to  Japan  in  1879. 


(Submitted  by  Ross  Schraeder) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Edward  .1.  Moschetti,  P.  0.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh.  PA  15201-0094:  Offers  the 
official  Inaugural  Medal  commemorating  President  George  W.  Bush  in  Bronze  or 
Silver,  2.75  inches  in  diameter.  Write  for  price. 

John  L.  Pieratt.  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C,  Wichita.  KS  67216:  WANTED 

counterfeit  Vietnam  club  slot  tokens  used  to  rip  off  club  systems. 

John  Stribhei,  P.  O.  Box  20845,  Hot  Springs  AR  71903:  Large  listing  of  German 
Notgeld,  German  WWI  POW  Money,  German  Transportation  & Spiel  Marks,  20 
pages  consisting  of  Medals,  Tokens,  Foreign  Coins. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C.  Wichita.  KS  67216:  For  sale  rare  4 
region  zone  set  Safe  conduct  pass  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Four  leaflets  Uncirculated. 
Write  for  price. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157.  Minneapolis.  MN  55443.  e-mail:  pieceof@att.net 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Spain  auction  catalogs  of  Spanish  Numismatic  Firms;  also 
catalogs  of  Richard  Long.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

John  L,  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C.  Wichita.  KS  67216:  WANTED  all 
movie  money,  British  - French  - China  etc. 

Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P.  O.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15201-0094:  TRADE 

DISNEY  silver/gold  proof  medals  encased  with  certificates  as  issued  for  your  foreign 
BU  and  Proof  coinage.  Send  list. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C.  Wichita,  KS  67216:  WANTED  copies 
of  all  works  on  British  Trade  Dollars  and  French  Indo  China  Seated  Statue  of  Liberty 
Piastres. 


ANCIENT  COINS  AVAILABLE  AT  ORIGINAL  FACE  VALUE! 

Joel  Anderson , Merced,  California,  NI  # 433 

How  would  you  like  to  purchase  ancient  Roman  silver  coins,  over  1800  years  old,  for 
their  original  face  value.  It  is  not  as  hard  as  you  might  think.  According  to  the  Bible 
the  standard  wage  for  a laborer  was  one  silver  Denarius.  An  ancient  Roman  silver 
denarius  can  be  still  purchased  for  about  the  same  price  today.  At  minimum  wages 
a laborer  is  paid  about  $45  per  day  (before  taxes).  A common  ancient  Roman  silver 
denarius  in  Very  Good  condition  can  be  purchased  today  for  about  the  same  price 
($30  to  $40).  Even  after  nearly  2000  years  the  coin  is  still  available  at  its  original 
face  value! 

On  the  other  hand  had  one  been  able  to  invest  the  coin  in  a bank  at  2%  interest, 
compounded  over  1800  years,  the  investment  today  would  be  worth  over 
$96,000,000,000,000,000.  But  that  is  another  story. 

(Reprinted  from  Joel  Anderson  web  site  http://www.joelscoins.com/articles.htm) 
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